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like the pudding that was all raisins, because the cook
had forgotten to put in the suet. Sensible people put
in the suet pretty thick, and they find it fortifying.
Here in England, for instance, it has been the stand-
ing sneer of upstart pertness that ordinary men and
women always set out upon their conversations with
the weather. Well, and why on earth should they
not ? In every part of the world the weather is the
most important subject. India may suffer from unrest,
but the Indian's first thought is whether she suffers
from drought. Russia may seethe with revolution,
but ninety-nine per cent, of Russians are thinking of
the crops. France may be disturbed about Germany,
but Frenchmen know the sun promises such a vintage
as never was. War may threaten Russia, but the
outbreak depends upon the harvest. Certainly, in our
barren wildernesses of city it does not much matter
whether it rains or shines, except to the top hats and
long skirts of the inhabitants. But mankind cannot
live on smuts and sulphur, and our discussions on the
weather keep us in touch with the kindly fruits of the
earth ; we show we are not weaned from Nature, but
still remember the cornfields and orchards by which
we live. Every cloud and wind, every ray of sunshine
conies filled wittb unconscious memories, and secret
influences extend to our very souls with every change
in weather. Like fishes, we do not bite when the east
wind blows ; like ducks and eels, we sicken or go mad
in thunder.

Why should we fuddle our conversation with para-
doxes and intellectual interests when nature presents
us with this sempiternal theme ? Ruskin observed
that Pusey never seemed to know what sort of a day
it was. That showed a mind too absent from terrestrial